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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 


of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held 
at the office of the Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on Tuesday, 
January 27th, 1942, at 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon for the 
election of Five Trustees and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


ELEANOR D. WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 





It is suggested that members, and others, who wish to 
confer with the Office Staff, make appointments by letter 
or telephone a few days in advance. Members who wish to 
avail themselves of Library privileges are of course free 
to do so, without previous appointments, on weekdays 
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between the hours of ten and half past four. We also sug- 
gest that those interested in acting as subjects in the experi- 


ments now in progress at the Society call by telephone or 
write for appointments. 


Annual bills for dues will in the future be sent in the 
first month of the quarter in which they become due. 





Mina Stinson Crandon 


es 





It is with regret that we record the death of 
Mrs. Le Roy G. Crandon, on November 1, 1941, 
at her home in Boston. Mrs. Crandon, who was 
known to those interested in psychical research as 
“Margery,” had been in failing health since the 
death of her husband, Dr. Le Roy G. Crandon, in 
December of 1939. 


The history of the Margery mediumship is well- 
known to the members of the A.S.P.R., as well 
as to the general public. For a number of years in 
the past our Society devoted considerable atten- 
tion to an investigation of this mediumship, which 
attracted widespread interest in many parts of the 
world. Those of our members who had the oppor- 
tunity to be present at sittings held at the Crandon 
home in Boston will long remember the gracious 
hospitality of both Dr. and Mrs. Crandon. 

















The Emergence of the World Sensorium 


OLIVER L. REISER 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh 


I. Philosophy and Psychical Research 


Among the theories proposed to explain psychical phe- 
nomena is the hypothesis of a World Mind, a being or 
reality that knows all things, serves as the medium of com- 
munication between human individuals in telepathic rapport, 
and makes possible clairvoyance and precognition. This 
theory assumes a pre-existing reality, a Collective Being, as 
René Warcollier terms it in his book, Experimental Telepa- 
thy, which controls and guides finite individuals. from 
“above,” so that we humans have at best only a partial 
independence and a limited measure of “reality.” 

But to those who are sensitive to the coricreteness of 
individuality, who believe in the reality of “time,” the 
presence of “evil,” and the prevalence of “chance” and 
“unpredictability” in nature and in human affairs, the hypo- 
thesis of a World Mind seems to swallow up these real 
features of existence in a bloodless abstraction of a higher 
order. Especially to those impressed by the fact of cruelty 
in the ways of social change and the seeming purposeless- 
ness of mankind’s many faulty experiments, the pre-existent 
and all-controlling World Mind theory presents difficulties. 
To those who are thus dissatisfied, an alternative theory 
must be found. 


An alternative theory, which does not explain away the 
role of “evil,” “chance,” and the apparent “trial and error” 
techniques of nature’s processes, is provided by the current 
theory of emergent evolution. In this view nature’s evolu- 
tionary course leads to the development of historically new 
and unpredictable traits and features of the organisms which 
evolve, so that such psychic attributes as clairvoyance and 
telepathy, or the “extra-sensory”’ faculties, are the emergent 
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outcome of evolving beings in process of forming a new 
organism—a whole which includes the prior elements (indi- 
vidual human beings) just as the individual human organism 
has been the emergent outcome of cells which were syn- 
thesized into the unity of the organism-as-a-whole. 


According to this view, you do not start with a prior 
World Mind as something given, but you end with it as 
something attained. The reality of ESP then manifests 
itself, not from the top down, but comes into being from 
the bottom up. The idea that each individual human con- 
sciousness is a “cell” in a universal mind has fascinated 
many investigators, but in our view the direct intercom- 
munication between individuals, which will overcome the 
intervals of separation which now isolate individuals from 
each other, will be a culmination of a striving toward a 
“higher” being. 

Only in a theory which posits that evolution is not yet 
through with the human organism can we hold that we 
really take time seriously. If, like some neurologists, we 
believe that the brain is not yet a finished product, but at 
the present time merely represents an intermediate stage 
in its evolution, we have a possible biologica! basis for the 
doctrine that still higher functions remain to be evolved. 
Thus we might hopefully suppose that a great composite 
being is beginning to emerge and reveal its form in the 
extra-sensory perceptions, which today therefore appear as 
but feeble and flickering intimations of psychic powers yet 
to be developed. 

From our point of view one big limitation of some specu- 
lations in the field of psychical research is that these specu- 
lations pay little attention to the problems of the social 
theorist. Human history in many of these speculations is 
fundamentally a spiritual adventure, so that biological and 
sociological data play a minor role in such formulations. 
But to the philosopher who seeks a well-rounded theory of 
history, some attention must be paid to secular social proc- 
esses and some theory of the role of philosophy in the human 
adventure of progressing civilizations must be explicitly 
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stated and worked out. Only thus does history become 
significant and real. In brief, we need not only a theory of 
emergent evolution applied on the biological and psychical 
levels, but, as I shall try to show, we need also a theory of 
sociological phenomena in which the progressive crystalliza- 
tion of a theory of human history appears as the emergent 
product on the social level of psycho-biological integrations. 

That such a theory can be worked out is what I hope to 
indicate, and this will appear as the main conclusion of this 
essay. But to approach the problem in the manner I have 
outlined, I begin with matters that appear at first sight to 
have little relevance to this ultimate conclusion. We must 
therefore first turn our attention to the highly controversial 
issue of the place of philosophy in human culture. 


II. Philosophy and Civilization 

Philosophers are popularly supposed to be more or less 
out of touch with material reality; the heads of meta- 
physicians are generally believed to be in the clouds. 
Philosophy, that is, has no “practical” value—it bears no 
direct relation to what actually happens. It has, in fact, 
been considered as something like a mere toy for the delight 
of the intelligentsia. As one critic has said, “Philosophy 
bakes no bread.” And as a result of this popular opinion it 
seems quite likely that philosophers do more explaining, 
and are forced into more “defense reactions” than any other 
professional group. 


If one associates the enterprise of philosophy with the 
terms “rationalism” and “intellectualism,” meaning here a 
defense of the force of human reason in life and in society, 
the attack on the “life of reason” comes from various 
sources. These sources of doubt about the value of philoso- 
phy can then be described by the term anti-intellectual. 


Among such anti-intellectual movements in modern culture 
are these: 


1. Freudian Psychology.—Here “thought” is said to be 
a “sublimation” of instinct, or libido. “Thinking” is a 
rationalization of desire. 
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2. Marxian Materialism.—This is the “economic inter- 
pretation of history” of the advocates of “dialectical ma- 
terialism.” Ideas, it is here stated, do not cause social 


changes; they merely justify changes and movements al- 
ready under way. 


3. Behaviorism.—This psychological theory depreciates 
the role of thinking in human behavior. All human conduct 
is a result of habit-formation or “conditioning.” Insight 
and intelligence are ignored or explained away. Problem 
solving is a matter of “chance” connections. John B. Watson 


once said that philosophy is dying, and in fifty years will 
be dead. 


Aside from these movements, there is another reason why 
philosophy is in disrepute in some circles. This disrespect 
for the work of the philosophers arises out of the failure 
of philosophy to make good its own claims. In the eyes of 
some individuals, philosophy is discredited by its own per- 


formance; it is always highly controversial. The philoso- 
phers are always asking more questions than they can 
answer. Accordingly, it seems to make no progress toward 
a solution of its own problems. Today philosophers are still 
disputing matters over which Plato and Aristotle argued 
more than two thousand years ago. 


Now in defense of philosophy, at this point (i.e., its 
apparent inability to furnish final solutions to its own 
problems) it needs to be remembered that philosophy is 
controversial by its nature, and if philosophers by some 
miracle could solve all their problems, philosophy would 
disappear. And the reasons for the controversial nature 
of the subject should also be kept in mind: 


1. Philosophy deals with problems left over from the 
various special sciences. This refers to problems about 
space, time, causality, truth, etc. 

2. Philosophy deals with the inter-relations of the vari- 
ous human interests and branches of knowledge; it deals 


with the interactions of science, religion, ethics, esthetics, 
and so on. 
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As the problems which arise in these ways are solved, 
they drop out from the field of philosophy. For example, 
the problems about the nature of our universe (earth, solar 
system, etc.) were for the ancient Greeks a matter of 
speculation. The cosmological problems of the early nature- 
philosophers could not be solved by the astronomer, because 
the science of astronomy did not yet exist. Later, when 
knowledge was accumulated, Copernicus could solve some 
of these problems which the early philosopher-scientists 
could only theorize about. But the original questions, and 
the original answers were asked and given by the philoso- 
phers, and it was their stimulus which initiated the observa- 
tions and subsequent accumulation of data. Once the 
problem was completely solved, it ceased to be a “philo- 
sophical” problem. Philosophy appears to make no progress, 
but in truth philosophy has been the ancestor of all the 
special sciences. 


While this seems to answer one criticism of philosophy, 
it does not completely dispose of all the sources of confusion 
and dissatisfaction with philosophy as a subject and an 
interest in life. We therefore return to the question: What 
function does philosophy serve in life and in society? And 
what is its relation to the world of action? Granted that it 
has served in a measure to stimulate interest in questions 
which are ultimately answered by the scientists working in 
their various specialized fields, what practical value does 
philosophy have in the control of human progress? 


The fundamental problem, or issue at stake, may be put 
in several different ways— 


1. Admitting that there is some connection between 
philosophy and civilization, and that as the one changes the 
other also changes, which is the cause of which? Does 
philosophy create civilization, or does civilization give rise 
to philosophy as a biproduct? 

2. Do changes in theory and ideas: precede changes in 


the world of facts (social realities), or do prior changes in 
fact compel changes in theory? 
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3. Does thought exist for the purpose of guiding and 
changing our actions, or does human action proceed accord- 


ing to physiological pornieme, of which “thought” is merely 
a justification? 


These are various ways in which the problem may be 
stated. You will notice that the third way of presenting 
the issue raises a psychological problem. The first two need 
not raise such a question. The third question introduces us 
to what the philosophers call the “mind-body problem.” If 
you believe that ideas are “dynamogenic,” that ideas are not 
merely a cortical fermentation, you then have on your hands 
the problem of how an immaterial entity like an idea can 
produce results in the physical world. How does the mind 
act on the body and thus eventually effect changes in the 
physical and social worlds? Philosophers of a certain school 
have spent much time on this problem, and the problem is 
still unsolved. How you dispose of the issue depends on 
your philosophical theory, and that is still a matter of con- 
troversy. Psychical research alone promises to give us a 
decisive answer to the questions raised by philosophers 
when they debate the mind-body problem. 


If for the moment we disregard the third problem and 
limit ourselves to the first two issues, we are taken into the 
field of social theory, or the philosophy of history as it is 
called. This is one of the most difficult studies that anyone 
can undertake. 


In looking over the field of philosophies of history, it 
appears that there are five more or less different types of 
theory, which are distinguishable largely on the basis of 
the types of causes that are supposed to be at work in pro- 
ducing social change. We shall discuss very briefly each 
of these theories of history. 


1. Religious Interpretation of History.—Saint Augus- 
tine’s “City of God” and New Testament prophetic inter- 
pretations are examples of this conception, as is also the 
Calvinistic theory of “special providence.” This theory of 
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history is not in good standing among the professional 
historians and social scientists. 

2. Great Man Theory of History.—Here history is inter- 
preted in terms of key figures, who could be either “great 
thinkers” or great military conquerors. Thomas Carlyle 
was an advocate of this theory. Emerson also subscribed 
to this interpretation. He asserted that history is simply the 
lengthened shadow of great men. “Beware when God lets 
loose a thinker on this planet,” he warned. 


3. Ideological Interpretation of History.—This theory 
can be interpreted as a special case of the preceding theory. 
Here ideas, personified in great individuals (“‘world his- 
torical characters”), change the course of history. Hegel 
was the outstanding advocate of this view. For him history 
is a conflict between idea-complexes. Hegel’s dialectic of 
Thesis-Antithesis-Synthesis covers the movement of history 
through the overcoming of contradiction and conflict by the 
triumph of a higher synthesis. 


4. Materialistic Interpretation of History.—This is the 
economic interpretation of Karl Marx, sometimes called 
“dialectical materialism.” This theory substitutes class con- 
flict for the Hegelian warfare of ideas. Hegel was a 
pantheist, but some of his followers, the left-wing Hegelians, 
became materialists. Following the swing of Feuerbach, 
these radicals—Marx, Engels, and others—stood the Hegel- 
ian dialectic on its head and interpreted the process of clash 
and conflict in materialistic (economic) terms. 


Now you will notice that Marxism denies that ideas 
cause social change. Class rivalries based on conflicting 
economic interests produce struggle, and struggle produces 
change. But there is something paradoxical about this. The 
economic interpretation minimizes the importance of theo- 
retical philosophy, but it seems clear that we would not have 
had the economic determinism of Marx if we hadn’t first 
had Hegel. In other words, the best refutation of the 
Marxist theory is to be found in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the origin of Marx’s own views. This and other 
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difficulties render this theory untenable, and brings us to 
the next theory of history that has been developed. 


5. Cultural Interpretation of History.—This theory 
admits that many different factors need to be considered in 
interpreting history and social change. It tries to avoid 
the fallacy of over-simplification. Physical factors—geog- 
raphy, climate, etc., and economic factors, political and 
religious institutions, etc., are all important. Each of these, 
taken alone, is an abstraction from a total culture-pattern. 


This last theory is certainly closer to an adequate concep- 
tion than any of its rivals. If we supplement the cultural 
interpretation of history with the theory of “emergent 
evolution,” in a manner I shall suggest later, we have a 
doctrine which may well do justice to all the complex facts 
of social life. The situation may then be pictured in the 
following manner : 


All new ideas, which eventually are the cause of changes 
in the course of human history, originate in individuals. 
Human individuals come into the world with a biological 
equipment of innate tendencies, but they grow up in a socio- 
historical environment. That is to say, there are individual 
differences in physiological types of organisms, and these 
differing human individuals are then subjected to the proc- 
esses of education. Education or nurture, superimposed 
upon heredity and transforming the psycho-biological 
organism into a person, is a matter of introducing indi- 
viduals to the culture-pattern of their society, including the 
dominant “ideas” of their culture. In turn these persons 
react back upon their environment and refashion these 
ideas and change their society in some degree. A novel idea, 
or social vector, is therefore like a new biological mutation— 
a product of the interplay of the forces of heredity and the 
environmental influence at work. 

On this theory one function of ideas (philosophy) is to 
integrate social movements and harmonize conflicting inter- 
ests of the culture-pattern. The proper relation between 
the “ideas” of a culture and the world of action is one in 
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which the two are closely integrated—where there is a 
coherence and unity, in the sense that what is going on in 
the fields of science, politics, morals, technology and the 
arts, have some organic relation to each other. A philosophy 


_ should express the integrated aims and ideals of a people. 


If there were no intimate connection between your pro- 
fessed ideals and what actually happens and is done, you 
would have an ethical dualism, a social sham and hypocracy, 
a cultural schizophrenia. The inner motives and the out- 
ward forms then do not harmonize. This has been the 
curse of a sick Europe and degenerate nations everywhere. 
Whenever a person (or people) knows what he is trying to 
do, and why he is trying to do it, that person (or people) 
has a philosophy. This, I submit, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 


A second function of philosophy, growing out of philoso- 
phy’s ancestral relation to science, is to formulate tentative 
ideas and plans of actions, which are then to be tested out 
empirically in the work-a-day world of facts. And our 
thesis here is that both these functions of philosophy must 
now function as never before in bringing the world out of 
its present crisis and salvaging civilization from impending 
disaster. 


The defect of the cultural interpretation, from our point 
of view, is that it explains history (social change) in terms 
of an examination of past events and does not present us 
with a worthy ideal of social progress. From our point of 
view, the “meaning” of history lies not in the past but in 
the as-yet-unrealized future. We need to create a meaning 
by rescuing the past through the apprehension of an over- 
reaching social purpose spanning the ages. The new Scien- 
tific Humanism makes use of the theory of emergent evolu- 
tion by insisting that historical struggle be rationalized 
through the creative realization of a supreme goal—nothing 
less than the achievement of a World Brain (H. G. Wells), 
or World Sensorium, as I shall term it. 


Our thesis is that if the modern world is to survive and 
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continue its progress its established culture-patterns, or 
models of thinking and acting, will have to be replaced by 
a new mode of orientation or “semantic reaction.” In our 
volume, The Promise of Scientific Humanism’ we have 
argued that this new mode of orientation, the product of 
what we term “global thinking,” has for its ultimate goal 
the creation of a World Sensorium. This World Sensorium 
is an organizing center for our evolving social organism, 
a developing “neuroblast” of intellectual-social dominance 
similar to what nature provided for individual organisms 
when she produced the cerebral hemispheres, the mobilizer 
of energies and synthesizer of reactions. 


It is admitted that up to this point we have not exhibited 
the specific nature of this organizing center, nor have we 
demonstrated the means for its attainment. This next task 
we are undertaking in a forthcoming book, A New Earth 
and a New Humanity, soon to appear. Here we are trying 
to show how scientific humanism, which calls for this new, 
non-Aristotelian way of thinking, will culminate in the 
creation of a kind of spiritualized (humanized) science of 
the future that may be designated by the term Planetism. 
As a form of consciousness Planetism indicates not merely 
that we are using global thinking in our orientations, but 
it also indicates an ever-expanding vision of the world, our 
own earth-organism as it moves onward toward higher 
cephalization. 


The human race, the developing head-end of the giart 
embryo, progresses toward the fulfillment of its biological 
destiny—the fabrication of a spiral of history which not 
only unites space but also condenses time into a curved 
(Riemannian) manifold, a space-time continuum of psychic 
interactions. When the proliferation of the World Sen- 
sorium has been achieved, Humanity will have evolved into 
a great planetary being. On this view present-day extra- 
sensory perception, flickering and fitful as it is, appears as 
the precursor of the circulatory process in such a being. 





1Oskar Piest, New York, 1940 
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(Il. The World Sensorium and Psychism 


Contrary to the view that philosophy is a luxury product 
which “rationalizes” our more fundamental drives and 
desires, we have presented philosophy as a technique for 
mobilizing and coordinating our energies for action and 
harmonizing the conflicting claims and interests of human 
life in society. Therefore, the failure of civilization is the 
failure of thinking, the frustration of intellectual and social 
integration. And the remedy for the ills of the modern 
world can only come through a fusion of scientific, religious, 
social and economic thought—an integrative and compre- 
hensive philosophy coordinating the forces of social prog- 
ress. What the world now demands is a supreme intellectual- 
social effort which will crystallize a new philosophy adequate 
to the complexities of modern culture. This is global 
civilization. 

As we have envisaged it, Planetism and Global Thinking 
are premonitary forms of the coming world orientation. 
They are manifestations of the growing earth-consciousness 
of the human race as it moves toward the approaching 
World Sensorium. We have also stressed the therapeutic 
value of an organismic society. We have surmised that the 
crucial problems of the world can be solved only through 
the development of a world brain, an organizing center of 
activities similar to the cerebrum. This World Sensorium, 
the specific organ of civilization, will function as the supra- 
neural social structure synthesizing the reactions of man- 
kind so as to give us a unified intellectual, political and 
economic administration. 

We have further proposed that the emergence of this 
projected body of world coordinators is dependent upon the 
advent of biological mutations to produce the component 
cells of this giant organism. However, the world we live 
in today is moving so rapidly in its recurring and increas- 
ingly critical social difficulties that we can no longer leave 
it to evolution, unassisted by man’s intelligence, to produce 
the needed social cephalization. Human individuals are the 
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neuroblasts, the embryonic nerve cells, of the developing 
world cortex. To facilitate the cosmic maturation of the 
World Sensorium it now rests with us to take the fate of 
biological evolution into our own hands and through radio- 
eugenics refashion human nature to meet the needs of social 
engineering. The induction of mutations and their selective 
utilization by scientific humanism offer us the one true hope 
for a creative control of conscious evolution. Perhaps in 
this way the New Humanity will eventually emerge. 

We look forward to the development of a scientific 
humanism, a socialized-spiritualized science of the future 
which will study the newly emerging dimension of reality 
which will lift humanity outside the framework of the space 
and time of the classical physics, the Aristotelian-Euclidian- 
Newtonian synthesis, into a psychic continuum of a higher 
reality. Just as the modern physicist is gradually attaining 
a unified theory of physical science by overcoming the 
splitting of things which in nature are not split—such as 
“space” and “time’—so the psychological-social sciences 
must create new formulations. As an example of such new 
formulations, we may refer to the possibility of a “topo- 
logical sociology” which escapes the elementalistic notions 
of “space” and “time” of Nazi ideology, and thus super- 
cedes the “geopolitics” of current German theory. Indeed, 
this “global democracy,” as we have termed it, has already 
been proposed as a replacement for the Jebensraum (“living 
space”) of present nationalistic orientations. Is it too much 
to hope that this formulation has in it some of the necessary 
constituents of the new emergent synthesis which is to be 
the answer to our present social and spiritual ills? 
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Current Plans for Investigations in 
Psychical Research 


GARDNER MURPHY AND ERNEST TAVES 


With the encouragement and hospitality of the A.S.P.R. 
the writers have pursued during the last three years a series 
of intensive, and necessarily rather narrow, lines of experi- 
mental research. During these three years various methods 
of experimentation have been devised which permit, we 
believe, the application of all the necessary scientific safe- 
guards. The time has now come for a “horizontal” exten- 
sion of our work—that is, the introduction of many addi- 
tional types of research, in order to put to the test a number 
of hypotheses regarding the nature of psychical occurrences. 
Some of these hypotheses are old, some are new. 

The results being currently secured encourage us to 
communicate our plans to the readers of the JouRNAL in 
the hope that they may be of interest, and may stimulate 
suggestions and constructive criticism. Our relation to the 
Society is today much closer than it was at the time of the 
beginning of our experimentation, and the research group 
has worked long and faithfully. The members of this 
group are, of course, to some extent familiar with our plans: 
and hopes, but there are many evidences that the member- 
ship of the Society as a whole might care to have from us 
a rather full presentation of our plans for work in the 
future. We shall present, then, in this paper, (a) a discus- 
sion of the varieties of experimental work which we are 
planning to undertake at the rooms of the Society, and (b) 
research plans which reach out somewhat more broadly. 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS 

First, we wish to report on a device recently developed to 
study the old question whether psychical ability can be 
trained, that is, whether percipients can learn, from prac- 
tice, to get better and better results. In other words, we are 
interested in the question, “Are psychical functions, at the 
level at which we are dealing in our research, capable of 
development?” In this connection it is interesting to con- 
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sider certain principles which have been demonstrated in 
the field of psychology. It has long been known, for ex- 
ample, that in acquiring any new skill, it encourages the 
subject and tends to hold his interest if, as he learns, he 
knows how well he is doing. Knowledge of results is suffi- 
cient in itself to provide much motivation for ordinary 
learning processes. Reward and punishment, of course, have 
long been used in motivating human behavior, and perhaps 
the principles involved can be transferred to the field of 
parapsychological research. Knowledge of good scores may 
serve as a reward, and knowledge of poor scores may serve 
as a punishment. The important fact is that both reward 
and punishment motivate the usual learning processes. In 
the whole field of the experimental psychology of learning, 
as in the study of such processes as learning to typewrite 
or to telegraph, the learner knows when he “gets it right.” 
He is given an opportunity to see his own errors and to 
correct them. Long ago Judd showed that children prac- 
ticing at a difficult task, never knowing when they got it 
right, failed completely to acquire any skill in the execution 
of the task. Other children, however, who knew exactly 
how well they were doing, improved hourly, and quickly 
acquired a high degree of proficiency. And Thorndike has 
recently published voluminous data which show that the 
same is true of adults. 

In both the early English and American experiments in 
telepathy the percipient was frequently given a report of his 
successes; this was also a standard feature in the experi- 
ments of Warcollier in France. The Duke University lab- 
oratory has made a practice of reporting the scores to per- 
cipients after each series of twenty-five trials of telepathy 
or clairvoyance, and has found that knowledge of results 
has a stimulating effect, while withholding such knowledge 
demoralizes the percipient and may even lead to prolonged 
scoring below the level of chance expectation. It seems to 
us, then, that if it is beneficial to know one’s score after 
twenty-five attempts, it might be even more beneficial to 
know after each single trial whether or not the result of 
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that particular trial was successful. This line of thought 
suggested an experimental procedure which makes it pos- 
sible for the subject to know instantly whether each tel- 
epathic or clairvoyant effort achieved its goal. 

Accordingly, a two-way communicating system has been 
set up in the rooms of the Society. The subject who is to 
be tested sits in room A or F of the floor plan, Figure 1. 
Before him is a panel bearing five telegraph keys, each one 
of which is labelled with one of the five ESP symbols: cross, 
star, circle, wavy lines, and square. (Figure 2). By pushing 
down one of the five keys he indicates his impression, his 
“guess,” as to the card at which the experimenter, seated 
in room D, is looking; when the subject pushes down a 
given key, he turns on a light on the experimenter’s panel 
(Figure 3), the lights being labelled to correspond with the 
keys of the subject’s panel. The experimenter then signals 
back to the subject whether that particular trial was right 
or wrong; he throws a two-way switch one way or the 
other, thereby flashing either the “right” light or “wrong”’ 
light on the subject’s panel. 

It might be objected that this technique permits the 
operation of various cues. Although in the experiments 
conducted to date the experimenter has not known con- 
sciously what the next card was to be at the time of sig- 
nalling “right” or “wrong” on the previous card, it might 
be argued that the experimenter subliminally perceives the 
next card from the back of the card, and that he informs 
the subject what it is by varying the duration of the signal 
flash or the interval between a given trial and the signal, 
and, finally, that the subject subliminally perceives this cue, 
thereby spuriously raising his average score. 

Therefore, the apparatus is currently being altered so 
that the subject’s act of pushing a given key automatically 
flashes the “right” or “wrong” light, according to manipula- 
tions performed by the experimenter at his panel, in accord- 
ance with the target for each trial. 

The experimenters use as materials for the experiment 
decks of ESP cards, previously prepared by a third person 
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according to random numbers, so that each event in the 
experiment is independent; there is thus no way in which 
the subject can logically infer what card is coming next, 
as would, of course, be the case if each deck of twenty-five 
symbols were confined to five each of each symbol. The 
subject must get his impressions as to the cards by extra- 
sensory perception or, in the long run, he will score only at 
the level of chance expectation, which is one trial correct 
out of five, or five correct out of twenty-five. 


It is important to note that the experimenter’s panel is 
also equipped with an automatic electrical counter which 
records the number of correct trials, or “hits.” This makes 
recordifig errors extremely unlikely, if not impossible. It 
is interesting to note that thus far the automatic counter 
has not once indicated that the human recording has been 
in error by so much as a single trial. 


This first method has been designated by us as the 
“knowledge-of-results,” or KR procedure. The scoring 
level for the first ten thousand calls was 5.265 correct calls 
out of 25. This represents a deviation in excess of chance 
expectation of 106 hits. The critical ratio, based upon these 
data, is 2.65; this means that a deviation as great as that 
obtained is expected, if chance alone is operating, about 
once in 250 such experiments. The data are, therefore, 
strongly suggestive, although not conclusive. 


There is also a second method in current use, representing 
a slight deviation from the first method, which we call the 
“guess-till-you-get-it” procedure. The subject tries, as 
before, to guess the card, but if the signal light flashes back 
“wrong” he tries again and again until he has successfully 
identified the target. Although our chief interest is in the 
question of whether the first call on a given card is correct, 
there are numerous other problems of interest. Some sub- 
jects report that often it is difficult for them to make their 
choice between two out of the five symbols, for two appear 
quite vividly to the inner eye, or sometimes even external- 
ized in the form of a visual hallucination. Perhaps, though 
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failing on the first guess, he will score better than chance 
expectation on his second guess, thus gradually learning to 
discriminate between the two symbols which present them- 
selves to him. Possibly extra-chance scoring on the first 
guess may be the result, at least in some subjects, of a lessen- 
ing of tension; he knows that he is going to have five guesses, 
so he can afford to “take it easy.”” On the other hand, there 
is a possibility that other subjects will become frustrated by 
a failure on the first guess, and will therefore make a series 
of wrong guesses, succeeding in identifying the card only 
when there is just one guess left, which, of course, must be 
correct. The probabilities are in a state of flux as the sub- 
ject makes successive wrong guesses, but the chance expec- 
tation at each point is easily determined, and it is possible 
that interesting deviations from expectation might appear 
at any call. 

Both the methods described above have given highly 
gratifying results, which will in due time be analyzed and 
published. At present two explanations of these results 
seem possible: 

First, it may be that these methods are so interesting 
to the subject that he tends to get high scores simply because 
he is interested, and not because he is actually learning any- 
thing about ESP. Second, it is possible that, as stated above, 
the subject is actually learning what to do—is actually 
acquiring the “knack,” so that scores will improve week 
after week, or will at least remain consistently above chance 
level. In the light of subsequent results, over a long period 
of experimentation, we will be able to decide which of these 
alternative explanations for current scoring is the correct 
one. Then it will have to be decided whether it is worth 
while to extend the method to other stimulus material, such 
as colors, words, and other varieties of stimuli among which 
the subject must choose. 

A good many subjects have already been used with these 
methods; nevertheless, we are anxious to use many more. 
If any readers of the JouRNAL have time to devote to experi- 
mentation of this kind, we should be grateful for their col- 
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laboration. This would necessitate, at present, coming to 
the rooms of the Society; the method could, however, easily 
be duplicated and used elsewhere. 


The knowledge-of-results procedure does not necessarily 
require a two-way signal set of the type described above. 
We are beginning to experiment with another method in 
which individual ESP cards are placed in small cardboard 
boxes, one card in each box. The row of twenty-five or 
fifty boxes, with the lids on, is placed so that the subject 
can see them all. The subject makes his call on the first card, 
then he removes the lid and sees whether he guessed it right 
or wrong, and so on with the second and other remaining 
cards. Since the order of the cards in the boxes has pre- 
viously been recorded by a third person, and since the experi- 
menter writes down the subject’s call before each box lid 
is removed, it is believed that this method is thoroughly 
adequate for determining the possible effect of knowledge- 
of-results in a clairvoyant procedure. The box method also 
has the advantage that a group of subjects can be tested 
simultaneously, the experimenter making sure that every 
member of the group has made his call before the box lid 
is removed. 


AFFECTIVE STIMULUS MATERIAL 


In most of our work during the last few years we have 
emphasized simple visual material, such as playing-cards, 
the Duke University ESP cards, cards printed with arabic 
numerals, letters of the alphabet, and other types of material 
which have no particular emotional significance to our sub- 
jects. Efforts to introduce an emotional factor, arousing 
greater interest and making the experiment similar in one 
respect to the emotional cases that are so striking in the 
literature of psychical research, entail many difficulties. We 
are now using not only the simple materials just described 
but also a new deck of five symbols (Figure 4) consisting 
of a musical clef, a dollar sign, a question mark, a swastika, 
and a heart pierced by an arrow. We are also using a set 
of five pictures (Figure 5), the nature of which ranges 
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from intense horror to rollicking humor. A third set of 
emotional material consists of American flags interspersed 
with swastikas, sometimes mixed in fifty-fifty proportions, 
sometimes with only a few flags mixed in among many 
swastikas. The subject’s task is to designate which one of 
a long series of cards is a “flag’”’ card. Also, we are continu- 
ing to use color cards, for these have marked emotional 
value for some subjects. We need, however, several more 
months of experimentation with these new types of material 
to permit a comparison of the results with those obtained 
by the old and more familiar materials. 


SENSORY AUTOMATISM 

Another current method has been developed along a rather 
different line. It has long been noticed that sensory impres- 
sions, such as the voices or footsteps which we occasionally 
hear in the rustling of the wind, or the human shapes that 
we discover in the landscape at dusk, may serve to give 
expression to our half-conscious thoughts or fears. “Tllu- 
sions’—that is, misinterpretations of some objective entity, 
are more common than “hallucinations”—impressions lack- 
ing an objective reference point in the world of physical 
stimulation. The English “Census of Hallucinations” found 
that true hallucinations were rather rare; but illusions, even 
very striking ones regarding the forms or voices of human 
beings, are common indeed. Now there is nothing to pre- 
vent a supernormal or veridical impression from building 
itself up from the objective physical impression of a dull 
sound or vague visual presentation. Thus crystal-gazing, 
as in Miss Goodrich-Freer’s experiments,” may take its 
departure from an objective physical surface of light and 
shade and develop into a vision of a distant event. And an 
occasional subject, like the medicine man of some primitive 
tribes, may while listening to a conch shell hear in its roaring 
sound voices conveying information to which others are 
insensitive. These impressions which elaborate themselves 
from a starting point in direct sensory stimulation must of 





1 Report on the Census of Hallucinations, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X (1894) 
2 Recent Experiments in Crystal-vision, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. V (1888-89) 
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course be classified as “sensory automatisms,” to use F. W. 
H. Myers’ term.’ Now while no ordinary member of an 
experimental group will frequently have full-fledged hal- 
lucinations during telepathic experiments, many of them can 
discover definite forms in an indistinct visual stimulus and 
in this way give an unconscious extra-sensory impression 
opportunity to externalize itself (much as was done in War- 
collier’s work). We are therefore beginning to use sheets 
of milk glass which are sufficiently smooth and also suffi- 
ciently irregular to present to the subjects, under daylight 
conditions, a vague suggestion which takes form as star, 
waves, cross, circle, or square. The roaring of the conch 
shell also permits some subjects to hear words describing 
the object used in the experiment. In this way impressions 
are easier to receive and there is less sense of “sheer guess- 
ing” as one makes one’s calls. 


NEGATIVE SCORING 


There have been many evidences that ESP testing, 
whether for telepathy or clairvoyance, may set up a nega- 
tivism, a hostile or defeatist attitude, in the subject, so that 
he not only fails to score above chance expectation but con- 
sistently and significantly scores below such a level. The 
Duke University work has repeatedly included reference to 
such prolonged negativism. Mr. Hugh Woodworth of 
Vancouver has recently distributed an unpublished manu- 
script with new data on, and an ingenious interpretation of, 
the negative attitude. Our earlier work published in the 
Proceedings of this Society contains references, as the 
reader will recall, to significant below-chance scoring in the 
task of choosing between red and white cards. A negative 
trend is in many ways as interesting as a positive one, for, 
as Dr. Rhine long ago remarked, one must, in a sense, 
“know where it is” in order to miss a target consistently 
more often than chance alone would account for. 


A method, therefore, which could consistently induce a 
negative attitude and drive subjects temporarily into a 





* Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, Vol. I, p. 222 
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negativistic phase, to be pulled out later by a different 
method, will have considerable psychological value. In group 
experiments carried out with college classes, we have some 
slight suggestive evidence that opaque black envelopes, each 
containing a card to be called, may produce a negativistic 
state such as will give below-chance scores. The group 
method is not completely satisfactory, however, and we 
hope to work intensively with a few subjects who are con- 
sistently and markedly negativistic. 


Hypnosis 


It has been the consistent experience of the French investi- 
gators, and of a few German and British investigators as 
well, that the hypnotic condition is favorable to telepathic 
phenomena. Warcollier rather cogently urges that it is not 
hypnosis as such, but the relaxed or “dissolved” semi- 
sleeping condition of the subject which is helpful, and that 
other methods of producing a prolonged drowsiness, while 
keeping the subject’s mind on his task, serve as well. He 
points out, in fact, that the period just before falling asleep 
and just after waking is ideal for his purposes. We have 
begun some modest experiments with the drowsy relaxed 
condition, and are working with one subject who passes 
into an hypnotic condition, which, while not completely 
somnambulistic, is still well dissociated. There are good 
paralyses and post-hypnotic phenomena. We have accord- 
ingly begun experiments in telepathy and in the perception 
of distant objects through a procedure of the sort discussed 
by Myers under the term “traveling clairvoyance.” We are 
also in communication with one of the country’s best hypno- 
tists, and we look for an extension of present studies through 
collaboration with this psychologist. 


Lonc-DISTANCE TELEPATHY EXPERIMENT 


Another research project is the long-distance telepathy 
experiment, about which our readers are already informed 
through Mrs. Allison’s letter announcing the dates and 
procedure. The present experimental effort is a develop- 
ment of the long-range experiments conducted by Mrs. 
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Allison at the Boston Society for Psychic Research, but 
with a considerable number of modifications suggested by 
Whately Carington’s experiments in Britain with group 
telepathic tests. Five simple drawings chosen by a suitable 
random method from a large population are used on each 
experimental evening. Mrs. L. A. Dale acts as agent every 
Tuesday evening at the Society’s rooms, retracing and con- 
centrating upon each of the five drawings in succession for 
a period of five minutes. 


We shall score the data by the most recently developed 
Carington procedure, using also several other methods. We 
are interested not only in “dead hits” but also in partial 
hits, and not only in those which appear at the exact time 
that the given picture is being looked at by the agent, but 
also in those which are displaced forward and backward 
in time (precognitive and retrocognitive cases). We shall 
study the agreement between the word used by the per- 
cipient to describe his impression and the word written as 
a label under the drawing at which the agent is looking. 
We have also developed a rather elaborate “control method”’ 
to ascertain the degree to which the drawings or impres- 
sions correspond with drawings not actually used by the 
agent in the experiment. The way having been paved by 
the genius and long experience of Whately Carington and 
René Warcollier, we believe that we can, without adding 
much that is new, do a job that will be based upon, and in 
some ways will go beyond, previous studies. We shall send 
large samples of the data to Carington in England for 
scoring as well as scoring our data here. This study will 
also probably justify a rather long report. 


MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS 


Finally, there are currently in progress at the Society two 
series of sittings with non-professional mediums: the first 
series is with a trance medium, the second is with Mrs. 
Halsey, who, under the pseudonym of Mrs. Vernon, is 
well-known in the literature of psychical research. It is 
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hoped that reports of these experiments will in time appear 
in the JOURNAL. 


SPONTANEOUS CASES 


Both of the writers have been reading a good deal during 
the last few months in the field of spontaneous telepathic 
occurrences, that is, the field of apparitions, coincidental 
dreams and the like, and they are attempting a systematic 
study of the psychological conditions which obtain at the 
time of these occurrences. We are slowly preparing a 
“master chart” which will indicate the physical and mental 
condition of both agent and percipient, the emotional bond 
between them, the immediately preceding conditions, the 
season of the year, weather and time of day, the form which 
the impression took, the form and content of the first report 
which the percipient made regarding it, the impressions of 
the witnesses to whom the experience was communicated, 
the influence of selective memory in distorting the impres- 
sion as time went on, and other psychological conditions. 


Our hypothesis is that spontaneous cases differ from 
experimental cases only in that nature has combined a num- 
ber of favorable conditions in the spontaneous cases, while 
the experimenter has gropingly and not always very suc- 
cessfully attempted to combine them in the experimental 
cases. Consequently it should be possible, by studying in- 
timately the principles governing spontaneous cases, to 
duplicate in some measure the physical and mental conditions 
which are helpful. There is, of course, a great deal which 
cannot be duplicated. Many of the spontaneous cases have 
to do with violent and tragic events. There is, nevertheless, 
much that can be done, and when the conditions are fully 
specified by the experimenter and then concretely realized 
in the experiment, there is much greater certainty regarding 
the real dynamics of the situation. 


Such a “master chart” serves, then, two purposes. First, 
it begins to make possible a plan for the systematic study 
of current spontaneous cases happening all about us, an 
undertaking which we hope to be ready to inaugurate in a 
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few months. Second, it paves the way for experimental 
investigations in our own laboratory, utilizing either those 
individuals who have had one or more spontaneous experi- 
ences, or others whose temperament or way of working per- 
mits experimental procedures making use of conditions 
similar to those in which the spontaneous cases occur. 


An example from geology may be fruitful. The experi- 
mental scientist cannot in his laboratory create the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, even in miniature. He does not have 
the time dimension ; he cannot in a short time get rock erosion 
and the elevation of the earth’s surface by any combination 
of his laboratory methods. He can, nevertheless, test in his 
laboratory each of the general principles which underly the 
formation of the Grand Canyon. He can study gravitation, 
friction, the building up and breaking down processes in 
trees and plants, the processes by which fossil bones and 
gravel interact. The laboratory thus offers an opportunity 
to put to exact test all of the hypotheses suggested by study- 
ing the Canyon; and the laboratory discoveries in turn show 
him what to look for, and how to find in the Grand Canyon 
the specific evidences which he might otherwise blindly 
overlook. 


Or a case from astronomy. The eclipse might be regarded 
as a “spontaneous case.”’ The astronomer cannot experi- 
mentally produce anything one-half so striking. He can, 
nevertheless, study the laws of motion and of optics, formu- 
late a conception of celestial mechanics and the bending of 
light rays. The eclipse tells him much about the nature 
of light and the chemistry of the sun, which leads to new 
studies in a high-temperature laboratory, from which new 
laws are formulated; these in turn lead back to new and 
more insightful perception of the sun. 


The “spontaneous cases” in psychical research are like 
the Canyon or the solar eclipse—not events to be contrasted 
with experiments, but events which permit a glimpse into 
basic laws which suggest further laboratory analysis. It is 
probable, of course, that the spontaneous cases represent a 
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greater “force” or a higher concentration of “energy” (of 
what sort we have no inkling at all), permitting an impres- 
sion to break through even when some of the conditions are 
not as favorable as they might be. Nevertheless, we should 
expect in the long run that such cases would happen more 
often in “favorable” than in “unfavorable” personalities 
and more often at favorable than at unfavorable moments. 
By analysis of a very large mass of material it ought, there- 
fore, to be possible to find out what really is “favorable.” 
At the same time it is conceivable that we might find out 
something about the nature of that energy which, in suffi- 
cient quantity, breaks through to the percipient, causing 
him to experience an event which we call paranormal. 
Members of the Society will greatly advance our work 
if they or their friends will send us at this or at any time 
reports of past or current events that are significant for 
psychical research. In writing reports on spontaneous oc- 


currences, we shall be grateful if the following questions 
are kept in mind: 


1. Please give a full account of any telepathic or other 
psychic experience that you have had. Please include 
date, place, circumstances preceding the experience, 
your age at the time, and your physical and mental 
state, etc. 


Are there persons or documents to corroborate your 
memory? 


Please indicate how corroboration can be obtained. 


Do you know of similar experiences among relatives? 
Describe as above. 


Would you be willing to discuss the incident with a 
member of the Research Committee? 


Would you be willing to give an hour a week for three 
weeks to experiments in telepathy? 
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While the cases to follow are of considerable intrinsic 
interest, it is hardly necessary to point out that some of 
them lack the independent corroboration and verification 
which would be essential if they were to be urged as evidence 
for the paranormal. Our principal reason for publishing 
them is to encourage readers of the JOURNAL to make rec- 
ords of any experiences which they may themselves have. We 
urge that a detailed statement be written as soon as possible 
after the event and that corroboration be obtained in writing 
from anyone who can vouch for facts relevant to it. All 
such records will be gratefully received by us. We invite 
you to address all communications on these matters to The 
Research Committee, American Society for Psychical 
Research, 40 East 34th Street, New York City. 


L 


The following case of auditory hallucination, apparently 
of telepathic origin, was sent to us by Professor Henry S. 
White, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Professor White him- 


self was the percipient and on May 30th, 1941, he wrote 
us as follows: 


The enclosed memorandum may be of a kind that you put on file 
for possible future interest. If so, please accept it, or write me for 


any additional facts that should have been mentioned. Otherwise, 
waste-basket. 


A memorandum, written February 20th-2ist, 1941, was 
enclosed with the above letter, thus: 


In April (or possibly late March), 1933, I had an experience so 
singular that it seems worth recording. My wife, whose death oc- 
curred on May 26th of that year, was in feeble health for some 
months and was wakeful much of every night. My bed was in the 
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same room, perhaps seven or eight feet away, and inclined somewhat 
away from the direction of hers, the head being nearest. Thus I 
could read aloud when first going to bed, and we enjoyed together 
many stories and magazine articles. When tired enough to sleep I 


would turn off my light and she would resume her own reading, 
sewing, or writing. 


On this particular evening I had read in the Saturday Evening 
Post some story or sketch, finishing about eleven-thirty or twelve; 
then turned off my light, feeling very drowsy, while my wife took 
up some book that she had started a day or two earlier. Unfortunately 
I never noticed its exact title, but supposed mistakenly that it was the 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer. Sleep was enveloping me speedily and I 
was aware that consciousness was just fading out when suddenly | 
distinctly heard my own voice saying emphatically, “From now on 
I am going to let the rattlesnakes bite my feet!” (This is verbatim. ) 


To hear my own voice was unusual, though it had happened occa- 
sionally before—a strong illusion; but the words startled me so that 
| grasped back toward consciousness, thinking, “This is too good, 
I must remember to tell May (my wife) in the morning.” Then | 
laughed aloud at the absurdity of it, and so came awake. My wife’s 
light was still on, so I called her, and told her what had started my 
laughter and waked me up. She was amused, and said, “In the morn- 
ing don’t forget to ask me what I was reading just as you woke up.” 
Seeing that she was tired, I let it go, and turned over and went back 
to sleep, this time without further interruption. 


Next morning she showed me the book or magazine she had been 
reading. It was an incident related by some man who had spent a 
few months in India with his wife and a little boy of five or six 
years. They rented a cottage that had a small veranda with a sub- 
stantial railing. Coming home with his wife late one afternoon he 
saw the boy waiting for them, sitting on the rail with one foot 
swinging. Then to their horror they saw a great cobra coiled just 
below him, raising its head to strike. Fascinated with terror, they 
saw the boy slowly lower his other foot to swing beside the first. 
But at that very instant a piercing whistle sounded near by; the snake 
instantly lowered its head and glided away, being caught in a basket 
by a youth who turned out to be the assistant of a snake charmer. 
He had carelessly neglected to secure the snake after an exhibition, 
but fortunately noticed the omission just in the nick of time. The 
danger over, the mother asks her son, “Did you know the snake 
was there?” “Yes,” he said. “Then why did you let down your other 


foot instead of trying to escape?” “Oh,” said he, “I just wanted to 
show him that I wasn’t afraid of him.” 
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A cobra isn’t a rattler, and there is no logical connection between 
the narrative and my ejaculation. But it does seem clear to me that 
something in the nature of a rational apprehension of the dramatic 
situation must have been transmitted. But how? 

Corroboration for this incident cannot now be obtained 
as the apparent agent, Mrs. White, is no longer living. 
However, in response to some questions from us, further 
details were obtained from Professor White. Professor 
White had not at the time read The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer (which he thought his wife was reading that eve- 
ning ) ; on reading the book this year he fails to find anything 
in it which might serve as a starting-point for his hallucina- 
tion. The sound of his own voice woke him from real sleep 
and seemed definitely localized in space. He places this 
point in space as being in front of his bed. Professor White 
failed to note at the time the exact title of the book or 
magazine that his wife was reading, but he is certain that 
he had not read it, nor even seen it, until the following 
morning when she showed it to him. Mrs. White told 
Professor White that she had just finished reading the 
snake story when she heard his outburst of laughter. Pro- 
fessor White says in his memorandum that he laughed 
aloud when he heard the sound of his own voice; it was his 
laughter, in fact, which fully woke him. Therefore we may 
feel fairly certain that the telepathic impression, if such it 
was, took place at the moment Mrs. White finished reading 
the story. 

TI. 


The following case, in the form of a letter, was sent to 
Mrs. Allison, Secretary of the former Boston Society for 
Psychic Research, by Mr. Edmond P. Gibson, of Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Gibson, formerly Record Librarian of the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, is known 
to many of our members for his contributions to the Journal 
of Parapsychology.’ The letter, dated June 1st, 1941, is 
as follows: 





‘A Study of Comparative Performance in Several ESP Procedures, 1937, 
Vol. I, pp. 264-275: Conditions Affecting ESP Performance, (with Burke M. 
Smith) 1941, Vol. V, pp. 58-86 
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In the course of experimentation in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
the field of extra-sensory perception, the following incident occurred 
which I believe might be of interest to the readers of the publications 
of the American Society : 


Mrs. Gibson and myself had been experimenting in card-calling 
with Mrs. Clifford A. Paige (hereafter designated as D.M.P.), who 
is an automatist and who has done successful work calling decks of 
sealed ESP cards, both in her normal state and in trance. She is the 
wife of the City Engineer of East Grand Rapids, Michigan. Besides 
Mr. and Mrs. Paige, there were present on the evening of November 
18, 1937, Mr. and Mrs. C.N. (Mr. and Mrs. Carl Nichols), Mrs. 
Gibson, and myself. Mrs. Paige had been calling the sealed decks for 
us and upon this occasion she fell into a light spontaneous trance; 
her control “Amelia” took charge, and card-calling was out of the 
picture for the time being. In the course of “Amelia’s” trance speech 
the following material was given, addressed to me. It was taken 
down at the time by Mr. Paige (C.A.P.). 


D.M.P. There is a strange man here between E.P.G. (Edmond 
P. Gibson) and the davenport. Seems to come to E.P.G. 
He has a quill back of his ear. He doesn’t say anything. 
(Then followed irrelevant matter addressed to others.) 


Man near Gibby (Mr. Gibson) has thin lips, prominent 
chin. Can yeu tell me your name? All I can get is Map. 
He says, “Some call me Map and some Mape. I lived so 
long ago I iscve almost forgotten.” (Reference to another 
communicator followed.) 

Man is getting stronger. When did you live? He says, 
“Back in 12th century.” What did you do? He took his 
pen off his ear and started to write. Bookkeeper? “No.” 


Author ? 

He nods his head. 

What was your first name? 
They called me Walt. 


What did you write? (There followed irrelevant matter 
addressed to others. At 8.45 D.M.P. dropped into a much 
deeper trance than in her previously light stage in which 
she seemed half-conscious. ) 


Hello, Smiles! (“Amelia’s” greeting to C.A.P.). 


Hello, Amy. Do you know who that man was? 
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He gave you his name, but he was drawing too hard on her 


so I took her away. (More matter addressed to other 
sitters. ) 


I'd like you to know that the history of the world, as 
known today, is the most cultured civilization that the world 
will ever know. That is the statement given to you today, 
this day, the year of our Lord 1182, by your Professor 
Walter Mape. (Note by E.P.G. Most of Mape’s writings, 
on investigation, seem to have been severely critical of his 
time, and if he ever made such a statement in any of his 
writings, it must have been made in a vein of satire.) 

At this point D.M.P. came out of trance. We were 
not sure of the above remarks, due to the odd speaking 
voice of the Mape communicator, and when D.M.P. was 
completely out, she and C.A.P. tried the ouija board. 


Hello! 


Yes. He said: Children, the history of today shows us 
that the culture, as we know it, is the greatest that the 
world will ever know. This is given you by your Professor 
Walter Mape in the year of the Lord, 1192. 


Was he referring to 1192? 
Oh yes, how else? 


Note by E.P.G.—The interesting feature of the appearance 
of the Walter Mape personality is that about ten days be- 
fore the sitting I had picked up a copy of Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur and in the evenings since at home I had been © 
reading Arthurian material. I had never read Malory com- 
pletely before although I had read selected excerpts long 
before in school. I found Malory’s work most quaint and 
very interesting. That I had been reading Malory was not 
known to Mrs. Gibson at the time, nor had I mentioned 
purchasing or reading the book to anyone. 


Immediately at the close of the sitting we searched the 
Paige library and found a short biographical note relating 
to Walter Map or Mapes (circa 1200) and a remark that 
he was probably the author or compiler of much of the 
Lancelot material which he had brought to England from 
France. This note was found in an old Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia. On returning home, I hunted and found another 


biographical note on Map in an Everyman Encyclopaedia, 
which confirmed the statements in the former. 
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Both locally and at the Duke University Library, a search was 
made for Mape material, but only a copy of his satire De Nugis 
Curialium could be found. This does not contain any such quotation 
as that attributed to him in the sitting. It would be interesting if 
some reader of this publication may know of other Mape source 
material, or might know of a quotation of this nature in other of 
his writings. 

If Walter Mape had been connected in my mind with the Arthurian 
Legend there would be some reason to attribute the coincidence to 
telepathy. However, to the best of my knowledge, I had no knowledge 
of Mape or any associations of Mape with Arthuriana. Examination 
of Rhy’s introduction to the Morte d’Arthur does not reveal that 
anywhere in the Everyman edition is any credit given to Mape for 
source material. 


Several theories offer themselves as explanatory : 
Fraud. In this case this theory is an impossibility. 


Coincidence might be said to explain the juxtaposition of the 
communicator and my reading matter. 


Telepathy seems a particularly weak explanation of the occurrence 
as it immediately involves other sub-explanations. 


A complicated form of involved extra-sensory perception or 
clairvoyance might account for it. 


The incident would appear to offer support for a survival theory 
or for the belief in some form of psychic residue picked up by 
D.M.P. while in light trance. 


Tests made on D.M.P. with ESP cards in sealed envelopes and in 
the screened touch card matching and blind matching procedures 
developed by Drs. Rhine and Pratt at Duke University give evidence 
that she possesses paranormal extra-sensory powers in her normal 
and trance states. Due to her illness, these quantitative tests were 
not carried as far as might have been possible otherwise. Her work 
was reported in part in the Journal of Parapsychology, 1, 264-275. 


The notes of the sitting above were made in long-hand by Mr. 
Paige as the sitting proceeded and were typed the next day by me 
from the copy he gave me. If confirmatory statements to the above 
are required, they can be procured from Mrs. Gibson and from Mr. 
Paige. We have lost touch with the other sitters, Mr. and Mrs. C.N. 


On June 11th, 1941, Mrs. Allison wrote to Mr. Gibson, 
suggesting that he ask Mrs. Gibson and Mr. Paige to send 
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confirmatory statements. On June 14th, 1941, Mrs. Gibson 
wrote to Mrs. Allison, as follows: 


On November 18, 1937, I visited the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Paige in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Gibson and I were engaged 
in experimenting with Mrs. Paige in extra-sensory perception. 

As regards the incident which occurred, I did not know that Mr. 
Gibson had been reading Malory’s Morte d’Arthur prior to the visit 
or that he had purchased such a book. My first knowledge of the 
coincidence between the purported communicator and Mr. Gibson’s 
reading of the few evenings previous occurred at the sitting with 
Mrs. Paige. On returning home, he showed me the copy of Volume 
I of the Everyman edition, which he had purchased a few days 
before. He did not purchase the second volume until later. 

The account of the sitting as recorded in Mr. Gibson’s statement 
is as | remember it and seems substantially correct. The transcrip- 
tion of the trance remarks and the ouija script was made during the 
sitting by Mr. Paige and was given us the next day or so after. 


On June 18th, 1941, Mr. C. A. Paige wrote to Mrs. 
Allison, as follows: 


Mr. E. P. Gibson of Detroit, Michigan, has submitted to me the 
copy of his letter to you of June 1, 1941. He wishes that I confirm the 
statements he made in this letter. 

Please be advised that on the evening of Nov. 18, 1937, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibson and Mr. and Mrs. Carl Nichols sat with Mrs. Paige 
and myself in one of our meetings. Mrs. Paige, through impressions 
(while blindfolded) and in trance, received the communication re- 
garding Map or Mape. 


I kept notes and have compared them with the text of Mr. Gibson’s 
letter and find that he is correct. 

I must also advise that neither Mrs. Paige nor myself were aware 
that Mr. Gibson had been reading Arthurian literature. Immediately 
after the sitting, Mr. Gibson verified the notes on Mape in our Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopaedia, issued in 1893. 


1 am very glad to confirm Mr. Gibson in all of his statements 
regarding this sitting as we were all impressed with the results. 


ITT. 


The case which follows was given to us by an Associate 
Member, Dr. Horace J. Bridges, author, lecturer, and 
Leader of the Chicago Ethical Society. At our request he 
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wrote out a statement when he called, on July Ist, 1941, at 
our Rooms, thus: 


Complying with your suggestion, I will do my best to describe, 
exactly as it happened, an experience I encountered in 1926 or 1927. 
I should say that at that period my interest in the whole subject of 
psychical research was at a very low ebb, and that I consented to 
this experiment more to please a friend than from any other motive. 

This friend introduced me to a Miss Loundsbury, who was a 
librarian here in New York. She may be so still; I have neither seen 
nor heard from her, or of her, since the time mentioned. My friend, 
who had known my wife and myself with some intimacy since 1913, 
was well acquainted with my books and lectures, and could have 
told Miss Loundsbury a good deal about that side of my life. Miss 
Loundsbury may also have seen such details regarding me as appear 
in Who’s Who. She herself told me that on the Sunday prior to 
our experiment she had journeyed to Montclair, N. J., to hear an 
address that I delivered at the Unitarian Church there. However, 
I am quite certain that no information thus normally acquired could 
account for all of the automatic script which I am about to describe. 

My understanding is that Miss Loundsbury was no sort of a 
medium, either professional or otherwise, and had never in her life 
had any touch with any aspect of the subject; but that latterly she 
had been seized, quite involuntarily, with the impulse to write auto- 
matically, producing scripts that puzzled and interested her. It was 
for this reason that the friend. who introduced me had suggested my 
taking a sitting with her. 

We sat quite simply in Miss Loundsbury’s office. There was to 
my knowledge no change in the state of her consciousness; i.e., I saw 
no evidence of trance. She held my right wrist with her left hand, 
and after a few moments began to write at a rapid pace with her 
right hand. It appeared that my friend “B.L.T.” (Bert Leston 
Taylor, famous humorist and verse-writer of the Chicago Tribune) 
was “on the wire,” and we had some merry interchanges. I had 
been a fairly frequent contributor to his humorous column. Then 
came a series of (to me) rather less striking messages, ostensibly 
from an old schoolfellow who had died in 1920. To myself, far 
more impressive than anything the paper showed was the queer, 
bewildering, wholly unexpected feel of the presence of these two 
remarkably unlike personalities. This, being merely subjective in 
me, will perhaps not interest you. I am far from supposing that it 
has any evidential value. But it is a fact, and I record it as such. 

What happened next, however, is not dependent on my subjec- 
tivity. Messages began which came ostensibly from my father, who 
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died in 1901. After some things that I have now forgotten, Miss 
Loundsbury’s handwriting began to show signs of agitation and 
diminished legibility. Then she wrote: “Our old friend Hugh is in 
great trouble.” On reading this, I asked, “What can I do about it?” 
The reply, in effect, was, “Get in touch with him and help him.” 

Now I assure you that it took me twenty-four hours or longer to 
think whom my father could possibly have referred to as “our old 
friend Hugh.” Then I “came to,” and recalled that the Rev. Hugh 
B. Chapman, chaplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, London, whom I 
had known slightly for many years, had stood in a relation of far 
greater intimacy to my father than to me. He had, in fact, officiated 
at the wedding of my parents, and the friendship had continued down 
to the final collapse of my father’s health. 

Here, at least, was something that could be tested. So I wrote to 
Mr. Chapman in England, regretting that it was so long since we had 
met, telling him that I had called at his study in the Savoy the last 
time I was in London, but had found him out of town. Then I said 
something to the effect that I’d had a “hunch” that he might be in 
some sort of trouble. If so, I expressed my hearty sympathy and my 
hope that I might possibly be of some help to him. 

I wrote the letter from Chicago. About two weeks later I had an 
answer which I believe is still in my file. If so, I will send it to you. 
But I am perfectly clear about its purport, which was: 


My Dear Horace, 


It is odd that you should have been thinking of me when I was 
going through the worst bit of hell I’ve ever experienced. But it is 
all cleared up and all right now. 


Cordially yours, 
Hugh B. Chapman. 


The above is a statement of the facts as I remember them. My 
memory I believe to be trustworthy, because the episode—unique in 
my experience—impressed me deeply. 


We wrote to Dr. Bridges to ask whether he could find the 
letter from Mr. Chapman in his files. We also asked whether 
the actual automatic script was still in existence. In answer 


we received the following letter from Dr. Bridges, dated 
November 19th, 1941: 


I’m sorry that the answers to your questions must be most unsatis- 
factory. My secretary made a search at my request last summer for 
Mr. Hugh Chapman’s letter. But she reminds me that about six 
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years ago, on occasion of some alterations in office quarters, we had 
a “grand clearance,” and J authorized the destruction of all files of 
correspondence earlier than three years prior to date. One point only 
I can settle: the episode occurred in June, 1927. I fix that by refer- 
ence to the notes of a lecture I delivered June 5th that year at Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J. [The first page of Dr. Bridges’ notes, dated 
June 5th, 1927, was enclosed in his letter.] Miss Loundsbury told 
me at our “sitting” that she had heard me there. 


So Mr. Chapman’s letter has perished! And he himself died two 
or three years later. 


I myself destroyed the automatic scrip when clearing drawers in 
my desk some years ago. But before doing so I read most of it over 
afresh, and was newly impressed by the vividness with which the 
personalities of my two friends, “B.L.T.” (Bert Leston Taylor) 
and William John Jarvis, seemed present in the words purporting 
to come from them. It never occurred to me to write any account 
of this business before, though I have told it to a few friends, both 
here and in England, on sundry occasions. . . . 


We also sent some other questions to Dr. Bridges. They 


are below, together with his answers. 


1. When you read the script at the time of the sitting and failed to 
recognize “our old friend Hugh” did you question the script in 
order to get some clue to his identity? No. It didn’t occur to 
me to do so. 


Were there any further spontaneous references in the script which 
would indicate that Mr. Chapman was meant? None. My “father” 
went “off the line” right afterwards and the sitting ended. 


If there were no further indications of identity in the script how 
could you feel certain that it did in fact refer to your father’s old 
friend? 1 didn’t until a day or so later. Then my feeling was 


that Chapman was the only !iving man to whom it could possibly 
refer. 


Did you call Mr. Chapman by his first name, or think of him by 
his first name? I had never done so, or heard anyone do so. To 
me he was always “Mr. Chapman.” Also to my mother. 


Did your father call Mr. Chapman by his first name, and would tt 
have been natural for him to refer to him by his first name ™ 
conversation with you? I cannot of my own knowledge say that 
he did, but it is most probable that he would. 


Had you any idea, either through the newspapers or through cor- 
respondence, that Mr. Chapman was going through a particularly 
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difficult time at the date of your sitting? Absolutely none. I had 
not heard from him, or about him, or even thought of him, for 
a year or two at least. 


7. Granted that Miss Loundsbury could have had a good deal of 
normally acquired information about you, do you think there was 
any possibility of her having some normal knowledge of Mr. 
Chapman, his relationship to your father, or of his contemporary 
problems? | should say that this is as near to an utter impossibil- 
ity as anything I can imagine. 




































IV. 


The following case was sent to the late Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince, Research Officer of the Boston Society 
for Psychic Research, by Mr. E. D. Hewins, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. On April 29th, 1926, Mr. Hewins wrote 
to Dr. Prince as follows: 


Following Doctors Worcester and Bruce’s [President and Member 
of the Council of the Boston Society for Psychic Research] com- 
mand of Monday night, I enclose a report on the “Brass Tacks” 
story .. . Should you care to communicate with Mr. David Wallace 


(pseudonym)*, I believe that he will confirm that part of the pro- 
ceedings of which he is cognizant. 


Mr. Hewins’ report of the incident was in substance as 
follows: 


On May 25th, 1918, 1 was in a Southern city five hundred miles 
away, dining with a friend interested in psychical research. At din- 
ner were my host, the Rev. Samuel McComb, [Member of the Council 
of the B.S.P.R.] his wife, and myself. Dr. McComb asked me if I 
had ever seen a ouija board, or used one. I replied that my grand- 
father had owned one and that I had tried it with him twenty years 
before, but without result. My host said he had bought one that 
day and suggested that we try it. Following this we adjourned to the 
drawing room, which was brilliantly lighted, We drew up two arm- 
chairs facing each other and put the board across our knees. Mrs. 
McComb sat in an easy chair about ten feet away, working on some 
embroidery. Dr. McComb and I put our hands on the pointer and 
quickly it moved around, spelling out clear but seemingly foolish 
messages. In about ten minutes it spelled out the name John R. 
Lambert (pseudonym)'*. I said, “John, if your personality is really 
represented here give me a message which neither my host, whom 
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you only met once in this life, nor myself will understand, but which 
I may send to your friend David Wallace (pseudonym)* in the Berk- 
shire Hills and which message he will understand. Be careful, for I 
now propose the test as covered in our compact of January, 1915.” 
Instantly the pointer spelled out BRASS TACKS. This was spelled 
out three times. Then the pointer stopped. The message seemed 
trivial and after insisting for about three minutes that something 
better be given the board spelled out, “Get your fuel early. You will 
need it next winter.” At this.time coal was scarce. 

I didn’t know whether or not Mr. Wallace had obtained his supply 
of coal for the following cold season, and so on this last test I de- 
cided to write him. This I did from New York enroute home. | 
avoided mention of “Brass Tacks” for two reasons; first, I did not 
know how much stock Wallace took in psychic phenomena and sec- 
ond, it seemed poor stuff to me. Wallace promptly replied to me at 
Boston saying the fuel message was good and that he had not yet 
secured coal for the following season; but he added that he could 
think of a much better message I might have received and suggested 
that I try again. 

Three weeks later 1 was motoring over the Mohawk Trail and 
passed through the town where Wallace lived. It was in the middle 
of the day and I found Wallace on the main street. He invited me 
over to his law office. There he left me alone for a minute while he 
went into another room. He came back immediately and handed me 
a book. On opening the cover I read the title, “Brass Tacks.” 

I asked who the author was, and Mr. Wallace replied, “I am and 
no one outside of my publishers knows of it. This is an advance 
copy and I would like to give it to you. One of the characters in the 


book represents John Lambert.’ I then told him of receiving the 
“Brass Tacks” message. 


In a second statement, also written on April 29th, 1926, 
Mr. Hewins spoke of an agreement for after-death com- 


munications which existed between himself and Mr. Lam- 
bert, thus: 


From the early beginning of the English and American Societies 
for Psychical Research, he (Lambert) read all of their reports; those 
of Myers and Hodgson almost convinced him of immortality. In 
January of 1915 I spent a night with Lambert at his farm. I sug- 
gested that we should make a compact which was to be definite— 
that whoever died first should if possible communicate so that there 
would be clear evidence of personality. Lambert said to me, “If we 


1 The real names are known to the Society. 
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are able to communicate after death, I will do it in such a character- 
istic way that you will be sure of my identity.” Lambert died about 
two months after this conversation, on March 23rd, 1915. 


Dr. Prince asked for a statement from Mr. Wallace and 
on September 12th, 1927, the latter came to the Rooms of 
the Boston Society for Psychic Research and dictated the 
following to the Office Secretary, Mrs. Guinan: 


The only way | differ from Mr. Hewins is that Mr. Hewins wrote 
to me a few days before, saying that they were going to try an experi- 
ment and asking me to keep in mind something he and his friend 
could not know. I thought of “Brass Tacks,” but this was not given 
in the message received from Mr. Hewins after the experiment. 
When I presented a copy of the book to Mr. Hewins he then told me 
of the “Brass Tacks” message. This was very good, but of course 
it was too bad he did not tell me when he first sent the message. 


Dr. Prince wrote to Mr. Hewins, pointing out to him the 
discrepancy between his version of the incident and that of 


Mr. Wallace. On January 27th, 1928, Mr. Hewins replied 
to Dr. Prince, thus: 


My memory on the whole matter is very clear and I am able posi- 
tively to contradict Mr. Wallace’s recollection that prior to trying 
the experiment I had: notified him that some such experiment would 
be undertaken. Mr. Lambert was buried on March 23rd, 1915, and 
I met Mr. Wallace at his funeral. We did not discuss psychic matters 
and no mention of the compact Lambert and I had made was men- 
tioned. I did not again see or meet Wallace until June, 1918, as 
already reported by him to you. Neither had I during this time any 
communication with Mr. Wallace. 


You are perfectly right when you say that my version of the ex- 
periment sounds as if it had been spontaneous. On May 25th, 1918, 
I was in Baltimore on business and I called up Dr. McComb. He 
invited me to dinner. I had no knowledge that he had just purchased 
a Ouija board; neither had I any idea that experiments were going 
to be made. I am able to tell you in the most positive way that I had 
no expectation of such a thing and there was no premonition involved. 
... T have Dr. McComb’s verification and he is a witness of repute. 
-.. You and Mr. Wallace are quite right in saying that it would 


strengthen the matter if I had reported to Mr. Wallace before he 
gave me the “Brass Tacks” book. 
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On February 28th, 1928, Dr. Prince wrote to Dr. 
McComb for his version of the incident. Dr. McComb was 
at this time rector of the American Church at Nice, France. 


Dr. Prince’s questions and Dr. McComb’s answers are 
below: 


Mr. Hewins of this city, whom | think you will remember very 
well, has written out an incident which I had thought to include in a 
Bulletin to be made up of Incidents connected with various people.’ 
But, since you are referred to in it, it is rather against my rules to 
print it before getting some sort of a statement from you. Will you 
kindly answer the following questions: 


1. Do you remember the occasion of Mr. Hewins being at your 
house and an experiment being tried with a ouija board? Yes. 


Do you remember the words “Brass Tacks” coming through? Yes. 


Did Mr. Hewins appear surprised or puzzled by these two words, 
or did he seem to know to what they referred? He was puzzled 
and had no idea to what it referred. 


ls it correct that the ouija board had been but lately purchased 
and that Mr. Hewins knew nothing about it and proposed no ex- 
periment of the kind when he entered your house? The board 
had been lately procured, but I cannot answer the second half of 
your question. It is probable that Mr. Hewins is correct. 


Do you remember any other facts which might throw light on the 
incident? | remember I thought the phrase was nonsensical. | 
was in absolute ignorance of the persons and facts involved. 


Did you afterwards hear Mr. Hewins tell the sequel, and did your 
memory of the incident in your house so join to that as to produce 
a satisfactory impression upon your mind? Yes. Mr. Hewins, I 
think, wrote me about it, and told me the sequel orally when we 
met on a later occasion. I believe we spoke about it more than once. 


? The Bulletin to which Dr. Prince refers was never published. 





Hyslop-Prince Fellowship Requirements 


In memory of James Hervey Hyslop and Walter Franklin 
Prince, the American Society for Psychical Research has 
established a Fellowship of $1,250, to be awarded to a post- 
doctoral or pre-doctoral student of psychology. In the case 
of applicants who have not received the Ph.D. degree, the 


completion of all work other than the dissertation is 
required. 


The Fellowship is designed to make possible the intensive 
investigation of a problem in parapsychology and to acquaint 
the Fellow at first hand with the nature of the research 
field. An original research project should be submitted at 
the time of application. A research fund of $250 will be 
available to the Fellow in addition to his stipend. The 
Fellowship year must be spent in New York City. 


In order to permit the candidate to carry on study and 
research in other fields, the Fellowship is defined as involv- 
ing two-thirds time; the other one-third can be given either 
to physiological or to social psychology. 


The Fellowship will be awarded on the basis of (1) the 
research program submitted; (2) a competitive examina- 
tion emphasizing general experimental psychology, the 
psychology of personality, abnormal and clinical psychology, 
physiological psychology, and statistics: (3) an examination 
in psychical research upon the following: Coover, J. E., 
Experiments in Psychical Research at Leland Stanford 
University; Gurney, E., Podmore, F., and Myers, F., Phan- 
tasms of the Living, 2 Vols.; Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vols. I-V; Kennedy, J. L., Psychological Bulletin, 1939, 
Vol. 36, pp. 59-103; Pratt, J. G., Rhine, J. B., Smith, B. M., 
Stuart, C. E. and Greenwood, J., Extra-Sensory Perception 


After Sixty Years; (4) a personal interview with the 
Research Committee. 


The closing date for receipt of applications will be Janu- 
ary 31, 1942. Applicants will shortly thereafter be con- 
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sulted about convenient times and places for examination 
and the interview. In case the applicant’s residence is too 
far from New York to make a personal interview feasible, 
the Research Committee will accept the report of any experi- 
mental psychologist acquainted with the applicant and 
capable of evaluating the likelihood of his doing an effective 
piece of research. The award will be made March 1, 1942. 

The Fellowship is to be administered by a Committee of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, consisting of 
Dr. George H. Hyslop, 129 E. 69th St., New York City; 
Dr. Edwin G. Zabriskie, Neurological Institute, Fort Wash- 
ington Ave. and 168th St., New York City; Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, Chairman of the Committee, The College of the 
City of New York, 139th St. and Convent Ave., New York 


City. More details can be obtained by writing to the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Journal December 15, 1941 
Dear Madam: 


Apropos of Mrs. Dale’s obituary tribute to Henri Bergson 
in the March 1941 JourNAL it may interest readers to call 
attention to Dr. and Mrs. Peckham’s observations on the 
Ammophiles (sand wasps). The Peckhams’ findings’ dif- 
fered radically from those of Fabre. In Creative Evolution, 
with Fabre as his source, Bergson describes the paralyzing 
instinct of certain wasps. They “lay their eggs in spiders, 
beetles or caterpillars, which, having first been subjected 
by the wasp to a skilful surgical operation, will go on living 


motionless a certain number of days and thus provide the 
larvae with fresh meat.” 


The Fabre books from which Bergson cites examples 
were published in 1882, 1890, and 1894. In 1905 the Peck- 


hams published Wasps, Social and Solitary, from which | 
quote the following: 


“The all-important lesson that Fabre draws from his study of the 
Ammophiles is that they are inspired by automatically perfect in- 
stincts, which can never have varied to any appreciable extent from 
the beginning of time. He argues that deviation from the regular 
tule would mean extinction. For example, if the wasp should sting 
ever so little to one side of the median line the prey would be imper- 
fectly paralyzed and the egg would consequently be destroyed; or a 
sting in the wrong place might cause the death of the caterpillar and 
thus the death of the wasp larva, which, he thinks, can be nourished 
only by perfectly fresh food. 


“The conclusions that we draw from the study of this genus differ 
from these in the most striking manner. The one preeminent, unmis- 
takable and ever present fact is variability. Variability in every par- 
ticular—in the shape of the nest and the manner of digging it, in the 
condition of the nest (whether closed or open) when left temporarily, 
in the method of stinging the prey, in the degree of malaxation, in 
the manner of carrying the victim, in the way of closing the nest, and 


—_—. 


‘Peckham, George W., and Elizabeth G., Wasps, Social and Solitary, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, 1905 


’ — Henri, Creative Evolution, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1911, 
p. 
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last, and most important of all, in the condition produced in the 
victims of the stinging, some of them dying and becoming ‘veritable 
cadavers,’ to use an expressive term of Fabre’s, long before the larva 
is ready to begin on them, while others live long past the time at which 
they would have been attacked and destroyed if we had not interfered 
with the natural course of events. And all this variability we get 
from a study of nine wasps and fifteen caterpillars! 

“In his chapter on Méthodes des Ammophiles Fabre says that each 
species has its own tactics, allowing no novitiate. “Not one could 
have left descendants if it were not the handy workman of today. 
Any little slip is impracticable when the future of the race depends 
upon it.’ And yet we find that the prey may be stung so slightly that 
it can rear and wriggle violently or so severely that it dies almost at 
once, and in neither case is a break made in the generations of 
Ammophiles, since in the former the egg or larva is so firmly fas- 
tened as to keep its hold, while in the latter the dead and decomposing 
caterpillar is eaten without dissatisfaction or injury.” 


Bertrand Russell’s criticism of Bergson which Mrs. Dale 
included in her article was, I think, based on his opinion 
that many of the earlier Fabre observations had been largely 
invalidated by the Peckhams, among them the most impor- 
tant one of all “the necessity of providing fresh meat for 
the larvae.” Lord Russell said: 

“ .. he [Bergson] connects ‘intuition’ with the instincts of animals; 
he suggests that intuition is what enables the solitary wasp Ammo- 
phila to sting the larva in which it lays its eggs exactly so as to 
paralyze it without killing it. (The instance is unfortunate, since Dr. 
and Mrs. Peckham have shown that this poor wasp is no more un- 
erring than a mere man of science with his blundering intellect.) This 
gives a flavor of modern science to his doctrines and enables 
him to adduce zoological instances which make the unwary think 
that his views are based upon the latest results of biological research.” 


In answer to my inquiry concerning the relative position 
at the present time of Fabre and the Peckhams among 
entomologists, a well-known professor of zoology at one of 
our leading universities has very kindly written me the 
following letter under date of December 5th, 1941. 


“Your inquiries regarding the work of Fabre and the Peckhams 
have been forwarded to me for reply since I have the responsibility 


3 Russell, Bertrand, Sceptical Essays, W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 
1928, p. 66 
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for some of the entomological work given here at the University. 


“In answer to your questions I would like to say that both Fabre 
and the Peckhams still stand very high as observers. Both were very 
careful to record accurately what they saw. In the case about which 
you write I think it must be acknowledged that the Peckhams were 
careful to collect a greater quantity of accurate data before drawing 
conclusions. Fabre’s reasonings regarding his observations are often 
markedly influenced by his preconceived ideas—he never accepted 
the possibility of evolution of species or of instinctive types of 
behavior. His observations were either not sufficiently detailed or 
sufficiently extensive to reveal the variability in instinctive behavior 
which the Peckhams proved. I think in the particular controversy 
you mention the Peckhams were the better observers and drew more 
unbiased conclusions, but.it must be remembered also that the exten- 
sive observations by Fabre in other insects greatly enriched our 
knowledge of the life histories and habits of that group. As an 
observer and sympathetic recorder of insect habits and activities, Fabre 
is hardly surpassed, but when it comes to scientific analysis of the 
facts, proving of peints and deductions from observations, my vote 
would be with the Peckhams. They did not work on so wide a 
variety of insects as did Fabre, but on the whole their work was more 
complete and thorough on the insects with which they worked . . .” 


In his chapter, Behavior of Insects,* Professor William 
McDougall also describes the instinct of the female solitary 
wasp and the manner in which “she sets about her task of 
perpetuating her species.” A store of animal food is de- 
posited beside the egg or eggs, but Professor McDougall 
does not mention the necessity of first paralyzing the prey 
nor that the provision of fresh food is a requirement for the 
preservation of the race. 


These differences of opinion concerning the variability 
of instinct in the solitary wasp, however important, might 
seem more appropriate in a journal of entomology; but there 
may be some justification for presenting these varying 
opinions here since the behavior of the Ammophiles has 
interested men prominent in psychical research, among them 
Bergson, McDougall and Geley. 


L.W.A. 


—_—_—. 


&. McDougall, William, Outline of Psychology, Scribner’s, New York, 1923, p. 78 
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The Society is happy to announce that the following titles 
are being purchased to form the nucleus of an adequate 
reference library. The acquisition of these volumes has 
been indicated by the trend of current research. 
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Psychoanalysis 

Psychology of Medicine 
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Clinical and Experimental Studies in 
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